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of the great arias of the masters of music as well as 
those of drawing ; and altogether, judging from what 
I have heard in his studio, I should think the lecture 
would prove a very attractive one in a course. What 
we want in the country at large is more education in 
the art idea, and familiarity with the artist's methods 
and inspirations, drawbacks and encouragements. 
The time will surely come when America will occupy 
the pre-eminent place in art now held by the French, 
and eveiything that can hasten on the day should be 
grasped and welcomed. — E. M. 

— ♦ 

ART INSURED! 



In view of the large amounts invested in pictures, 
and the very general recognition of the necessity of pro- 
tecting such investments from loss by fire, it may be 
interesting for owners of picture galleries to learn 
something of the chances offered by policy dealers of 
this class. 

But we are wrong to speak of chances in a business 
which has been reduced to a certainty — a certainty 
that nothing will be paid that can be dodged. There 
is no dodging of premiums. Smith, Jones or Brown 
are good enough connoisseurs, and appraisers of their 
own property, year in and year out, so long as their 
mistaken idea increases their payments, while the as- 
tute underwriter holds himself in reserve if there should 
be a loss, to fix a "sound market value," in no way 
affected by the premium received. His idea of fair- 
ness is that the insured having paid what he pleased, 
the company can pay what it pleases ! 

Most business men have an impression that if a com- 
pany "insures " anything for a certain sum, in case of 
total loss, that sum must be paid. But observation or 
experience will teach them otherwise. Immediately 
on the occurrence of the event, the possibility of which 
was the incentive to "insure," the sufferer begins to 
find that he has insured himself great wrong or great 
vexation. He can not deal with the companies direct ; 
they furnish " adjusters," whose acts they can indorse 
or repudiate, as best suits their interests. These fel- 
lows are professional sharpers, who have reduced to 
science and rule every possible device for swindling 
the weak or the unwary. When a victim at last goes 
to the courts, where, had he been wise, he would have 
gone at the start, these gentlemen are almost invari- 
ably defeated, and then they revenge themselves by 
using the columns of some newspaper open to them 
because of the great advertising patronage they can 
control, to misstate the case and impugn the verdict. 
We transfer to our columns an editorial article, en- 
titled "The Romance of a Picture," from the New 
York Times, which though evidently ordered by the 
baffled repudiators, will be valuable to the careful 
reader, who may draw his own conclusions on points 
not directly pressed by the writer. 

The Times says : — 

" The vaiue of a copy of one of the paintings by the old masters 
has always been a matter of great uncertainty. It is generally 
based on the delusive hope its owner holds, that it is the original 
rather than its counterfeit ; and this is the best explanation that 
can be given to the imaginary value put upon numberless dirty 
and discolored canvases which cover the drawing-room walls of 
many wealthy Americans. Italian, and native artists as well, 
long ago discovered the method of laying on a freshly painted 
picture century after century of apparent age ; and as this treat- 
ment is found to add greatly to the worth of an originally poor 
painting, the skillful use of lamp-black will soon have to be put 
down among the many modem developments of fine art. Apart 
from the questions of bad taste and degeneracy in art, it might 
be fairly claimed that several artists of the present day could 
make copies of certain of the old masters, which in most, if not 
all particulars, would be fully equal to the originals. Then, if 
these same copyists were to conveniently become blind or die, so 
as to prevent a repetition of their folly, the works thus produced 
might be held to be quite as valuable as the first ones But it 
has been left for Yankee ingenuity to devise the idea that an ex- 
traordinary valuation can rightly be placed on a painting by an 
unknown artist, said to be copied from a masterpiece which no 
one living has ever seen or heard of. 

"This jesthetic problem has lately been puzzling the legal 
minds of the Superior Court in Boston, under the following state 
of facts : It seems that, some years ago, a traveling American 
purchased in Italy a picture, said to have been painted by Signer 
Pennol de T. Salos, and, after exhibiting it for a time in New 
York, took it to his country residence at Newburg. Here, after 
suffering from some financial embarrassments, he sold it, with 
his house, to a certain Mr. Wood, who, a year or two later, 



transferred it to a farm-house in Lexington, Mass. Now, the 
worth of this picture to its possessors, was claimed to arise rather 
from extrinsic than intrinsic considerations. It appears that in 
the Palace of the Vatican, at Rome, is a small picture gallery, 
hidden far away from vulgar sight-seers, in which his Holiness, 
Pio Nino, and a few of the higher dignitaries of the Church be- 
guile the long days by gazing on the treasures of mediaeval art 
there displayed. Into this secret retreat, after years of despair- 
ing effort, the Italian painter with the long name penetrated, and, 
by express permission of the Pope, made a copy of a painting by 
Leonardo da Vinci, entitled 'Christ Crowned with Thorns.' 
Disgusted at his own liberality, Pio Nino, after the work had 
been completed, took a solemn oath never to allow another copy 
to be made, and the delighted Salos hurried away and disposed 
of his canvas to an admiring stranger from beyond the Atlantic. 

" Possibly the papal curse may have had something to do with 
it, but it is none the less a fact that ill-luck appears to have at- 
tended the owners of this painting. The first one, as we have 
seen, failed, while for Mr. Wood seems to have been reserved the 
heavier doom of having his house burn down, and losing not 
only a few plain chairs and tables, but also this great art treasure, 
which was entirely consumed before it could be removed. How- 
ever, Mr. Wood, with commendable forethought, had taken care 
to insure his picture gallery for thirty-five thousand dollars ; and 
in his schedule of losses claimed on account of 'Christ Crowned 
with Thorns ' the sum of thirty thousand dollars. Insurance 
companies are inclined to be skeptical in art matters, and, as a 
result, the claim came up before the courts for adjustment. After 
giving the history which we have narrated, Mr. Wood brought 
forward the evidence of gentlemen who had seen the picture in 
New York ; for, following out the laudable example set by the 
Pope, no one outside of his family had been permitted to see it 
while it was in Lexington. One of these, whose education in 
art had been acquired while drumming Western trade for a New 
York grocery house, stated that he had seen several pictures said 
to have been worth five thousand dollars, and that, in his opinion, 
this ought to bring at a fair sale at least six times as much as 
those. Still another, a dry -goods clerk on Broadway, had seen 
the picture often, and thought thirty thousand dollars a ridicu- 
lously low estimate to put upon it. When pressed to explain his 
basis of calculation, he said that he • never saw a picture so well 
adapted to make a nice chromo from.' 

" The evidence introduced by the insurance companies contest- 
ing the claim was that of several artists on the customary value of 
copies, but more particularly an aflSdavit firom Cardinal Anton- 
elli, which narrated in brief that no such artist as Signor Pennol 
de T. Salos was known to the Pope or to himself ; that there were 
no stringent restrictions against copying pictures in the Vatican, 
and Pio Nino had never found it necessary to take an oath on the 
subject ; that the quiet and secluded gallery did not exist within 
the walls of the Vatican ; and finally, the Pope did not have in 
any of his collections a picture by Leonardo da Vinci on any such 
subject. Now, to the unprejudiced mind there is an air of Jesuit- 
ical cunning about this evidence that can not be concealed by its 
plain straightforwardness. It was undoubtedly the desire of the 
shrewd Cardinal to confound the councils of the heretics, but he 
little counted on the intelligence of the free American jury before 
whom the case was brought, and he was therefore unsuccessfiil, 
the jury deciding,that the insurance companies should pay the 
whole amount with costs.'' 

The " customary value of copies " may be a thing 
known to insurance companies and the artists they 
select, and may very consistently go with the " evi- 
dence " of an affidavit made by one man as to what 
another man does or does not know ; but a case on 
such a foundation is hardly in condition for appeal 
from "an intelligent American jury" to an intelli- 
gent American public. 

It will be observed that the incongruity of a 135,000 
picture gallery in a " farm-house," with "only a few 
plain chairs and tables," did not attract the attention 
of the insurance companies at the time they made 
their bargain, and accepted the consideration. "In- 
surance does not apply to or cover paintings unless 
particularly specified," so says the policy; and if com- 
panies readily insure property that does not exist, or is 
obviously and ridiculously overvalued, because they 
feel safe in their ability to escape payment in case 
there is a fire, do they not prove their own knavery in 
thus consenting to a knavish transaction, because the 
profit is to be theirs .? And, in case their customer is 
sincere in his mistake, do they not take willful advan- 
tage of his ignorance or folly, and cheat him just as 
any other confidence operators would 1 

Thank God for the intelligent American jury ! Let 
those who have the assurance to sneer at the institu- 
tion which negatives their advantage of the long purse, 
because it is more difficult or dangerous to approach 
than a great leading daily, change their policy — be 
just and fear not ! Twelve good men and true must 
decide that the time for the insurance companies to 
have investigated or declined a bargain, was while it 
was yet a thing proposed, while both sides were yet 



uncom promised, while the consideration was yet un- 
passed, and while the catastrophe that would make 
the transaction unprofitable to them was no more 
than a mere contingency. 

Of the skepticism of insurance companies in art 
matters, we propose, at an early opportunity, to give a 
very complete exposition from the case of The Aldine 
itself, and it may then be judged whether grocery and 
dry-goods clerks are the only persons incompetent to 
satisfy these men of little faith — and worse practice. 



TEMPORARY POSSESSION. 



Lively times our four-footed friends are having ! 
We know, on proverbial authority, that ' ' when the 
cat's away the mice will play," and it scarcely needs 
even the authority of a proverb to prove that when 
the mistress is away the cats will play. Madame has 
left her boudoir for a few minutes, and has incau- 
tiously left her pets behind. What is worse, she has 
left the drawers of her bureau open, and the result is 
that the kittens have entered on a sort of saturnalia, 
on which the mother-cat looks with complaisance, 
while the dog, who ought to be the faithful guardian 
of his mistress's interests, has been cunningly bribed 
by a fan which he is allowed to tear up at leisure, to 
be deaf and blind to what his companions are doing, 
while still on the alert to give warning of the return 
of madame or her maid. 

This charming interior was painted by Louis Eu- 
gene Lambert, a Parisian artist, bom in the capital, 
and thrice medaled at the Salon — in 1865, 1866 and 
1870 — and decorated with the ribbon of the Legion 
of Honor in 1874. The picture is one of the best 
specimens of his style, and is worthy of study on that 
account, as well as for its intrinsic merit. 



MESSALINA. 



The picture of Messalina by Hans Makart, of 
which we give an engraving, is not only a portrait 
of Vienna's favorite actress, Charlotte Wolter, but is 
also one of Makart's finest pictures. It is not at all 
remarkable, when one considers the circumstances 
under which the picture was painted, that the artist 
should have chosen to make the figure of Messalina 
a portrait rather than an ideal figure. 

Miss Wolter's history has not been entirely unlike 
that of others who have achieved success on the stage. 
For a long time she struggled hard, content to play 
minor parts, until, one lucky day, one of the ' ' leading 
ladies" was too ill to appear, and the "star" of the 
occasion, who had noticed Miss Wolter, gave her the 
part. Her success was so pronounced that she was 
at once engaged, and played at the minor theatres in 
more important roles than she had as yet undertaken. 
Conscientious work and hard study — she was a pupil 
of Maurice of Hamburg — brought their usual re- 
ward, and in 1861 she created a sensation at Berlin as 
Hermione, in the German version of Shakspeare's 
' ' Winter's Tale. " She soon afterward appeared at 
Vienna in the Court Theatre, and from that time re- 
mained a favorite with the Viennese. Undoubtedly 
her greatest triumph was achieved in the part of Mes- 
alina, in the play of ' ' Arria and Messalina, " she having 
been received with storms of applause at every ap- 
pearance.- She has, in truth, many peculiar qualifica- 
tions for such parts as this. A classic profile with 
commanding figure to match, a voice of great power 
and compass which is entirely under control — give 
her, when allied to great histrionic ability, a wonderful 
power of reaching the hearts of her auditors. 

She had also other aids. On her first appearance 
she was greeted with the general exclamation, ' ' A 
Makart picture ! " and it turned out, as the initiated 
knew, that to Makart was due very much of the artis- 
tic ' ' setting " of the picture she presented. It was 
quite to be expected, then, that he would transfer 
to canvas a picture of which the composition was 
already his ; and Vienna soon had a new subject 
for gossip in accounts of the preparations made 
in his magnificent studio for the proper reception 
and posing of the actress who had consented to be 
his model. 



